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Cavinet. 





Si non tantus fructus perciperetur ex his studiis, quantum percipi constat, 


sed ex his delectatio sola peteretur ; 


esset libero homine dignissima. 


tamen hec animi remissio judieanda 
CiIcERoO. 





Vou. I.] Yate Cotitece, Sarurpay, June 6, 1807. [ No. 153. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CAB- 
INET. 

BELIEVING that a_ short 
account of the origin and forma- 
tion of Yale College, its mode 
of discipline and tendency of in- 
struction, will not be unsatisfac- 
tory to some of your readers, I 
take the liberty of presenting you 
a descriptive notice of this Insti- 
tution, which has been of very 
considerable importance in form- 
ing the religious. and literary 
character of a portion of our 
country. 

The design of founding a col- 
lege in the colony of Connecti- 
cut, was originally concerted, by 
three clergymen, in the year 
1698. The primary object, was 
the education of young men for 
the gospel ministry. The protes- 
tant universities in France, found- 
ed by their general Synods, were 
assumed as the model; and the 
first plan proposed, that a college 
should be erected, by a Synod of 
the congregated churches in the 
colony of Connecticut, and should 
be called the school of the church. 
There was, however, at this time 
no general Synod called: but 
during the next year, in the les- 
ser conventions, ten clergymen 
were appointed, who were styled 
trustees, or undertakers, to found, 
erect and govern a college. 

The trustees met at New- 
havep,in the year 1700, formed 


N 








Pbrook. 





themselves intu a body, to con- 
sist of eleven ministers, including 
a rector, and agreed upon the 
foundation of a college. This 
arreement was carried into ex- 
ecution, at their next meet- 
ing at Branford in the follow- 
ing manner. Each member 
brought a number of books, and 
presenting them to the trustees 
asa body, said these words, “ I 
give these books for the found- 
ing a college in this colony.” 
The books were then taken pos- 
session of, by the trustees, and 
the library which they composed, 
was kept at Branford three years, 
was then removed to Killing- 
worth, and afterwards to Say- 
These books amounting 
to 40 vols. in folio, were the 
foundation of a seminary, which, 
by continued accessions to its re- 
venues from private liberality, 
and public munificence, and by 
various gradations of improve- 
ment, has risen to that state of 
splendor and usefulness, which 
it now boasts. 

It was soon conjectured, that 
contributions from the churches, 
and private donations, would be 
too precarious a ground, on wh.ch 
to rest so important a design, as 
the support of a college ; and 
some doubts existing as to the le- 
gal capacity of the trustees, to 
hold real estate, the legislature 
were petitioned for-a~ charter, 
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charter, which was granted, Oct. 
9th, 1701. 

In the same year the trustees 
resolved that for the present the 
institution should be fixed at Say- 
brook. The students however, 
resided in Killingworth, with the 


. i 
Rey. Mr. Pierson, who had been 


chosen rector. The first com- 
mencement was at Saybrook, on 
the 13th of Sept. 1702, at which 
the degree of Master of Arts, 
was conferred on four graduates 
of Harvard college, and on one 
person, who had received only a 
private education. The com- 
mencements were annually cele- 
brated at Saybrook and the stu- 
dents continued their residence 
at Killingworth, until the rector’s 
death which happened in 1707. 
He was succeeded in the rector- 
ship, by the Rev. Mr. Andrew 
ef Milford. The senior class 
were removed to Milford, and 
the rest of the students were 
placed under the care of two tu- 
tors, and removed to Saybrook. 

In this situation the college 
remained several years. But the 
difficulties attending such anim- 
perfect organization growing 
continually more numerous, and 
the impolicy of having the head 
of the institution, with a part of 
the students, separted by so great 
a distance from the seat of the 
college, becoming more apparent, 
it was finally resolved by the trus- 
tees, after much controversy, and 
a protracted deliberation, that the 
college should be permanently 
fixed at Newhaven, and the first 
commencement in this place was 
held in Sept. 1717. 

The different interests which 
prevailed in various parts of the 
state, gave birth to a difference 
of sentiment on the subject of a 
removal, and the wishes of indi- 
viduals, which could not be erati- 





fied were followed by dissatisfac- 
tion. The students separated, 
and resided in different towns in 
the state, nor was perfect har- 
mony restored, until two years 
after the college was fixed in 
Newhaven. 

Hitherto, no “ collegiate 
house” had been built, and the 
students resided in private fami- 
lies,and attended prayers andreci- 
tations at their tutors’ rooms. But 
in the year 1718, a building of 
wood was erected, in. the south- 
eastern part of the area which 
fronts the present buildings, 172 
feet long, 22 wide, and three 
stories high, and centained 50 
studies, in convenient chambers, 
besides the hall, library and kitch- 
en. Several valuable donations 
enabled the trustees to accom- 
plish this work. During the last 
six years, many gentlemen of 


'wealth, talents and generosity 


both in this country and Great- 
Britain, the principal of whom 
was Governor Yale, had contri- 
buted largely to the library, and 
to the pecuniary resources of the 
college. 

Inthe year 1718, there was a 
splendidcormmencement at which 
time the college formally re- 
ceived its name. In a_ Latin 
memorial, expressive of a warm 
sense of gratitude, for the liber- 
ality which had been experi- 
enced, the collegiate school, in 
commemoration of Governor 
Yale’s great generosity, was cal- 
led after his name Yale College. 

Having made these prelimi- 
nary statements to give a general 
notion of the origin and forma- 
tion of this institution, and arrived 
at the period when by a formal 
record it was determined that in 
the name of the college, the me- 
mory of an illustrious benefactor 
should be perpetuated, I must 
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decline any further detail on this 
head, since a complete historical 
description, from the period to 
which we have brought it, to its 
present high distinction, would 
engross too large a portion of your 
paper, and because its progress 
has been gradual and uniform, 
and not distinctly marked by many 
strong features, or much novelty 
of incident. [7% be continued. | 


Messrs. Ensrors, 
You are at liberty to dispose of the 
following as you may think proper. 

THAT the learned are distin- 
eulished from the unlearned in 
point of supericrity, is a proposi- 
to the truth of which, every ju- 
dicious person readily assents.— 
But what constitutes the learned 
man, and where to draw the line 
of discrimination between the 
two, is a subject on which there is 
a great diversity of opinions. 

There are many who make a 
liberal education the sure test of a 
man of sciénce, and in whose di- 
alect the scholar and the collegian 
are synonymous terms. 

By others it is not unfrequent- 
ly alledged, that a public classic- 
al education is a mere empty 


name; and that collegians are in! 


no respect superior to the major- 
ity of men, who’ have never re- 
ceived aregular education. It is 
easy to, discover from what de- 
scription of persons these expres- 
sions escape, and that such un- 
qualified assertions are no less 
destitute of candor than‘of truth. 
Far be it from me to insinuate any 
thing that may seem derogatory 
to the dignity of the true scholar, 
and man of polite literature... Yet 
it may not be ungenerousnor con- 
trary to truth toassert the superi- 
ority which mien of a systematic 
education possess over the great 
hody of intelligent men who have 




















not been liberally educated, is not 
so great as many are wont to ima- 
gine. Although this to some 
may seem paradoxical, yet as a 
gencral rule it coincides with fact 
and experience, and the opinion 
will, I trust, appear rational when 
we consider elementarily the 
progress of the human mind in 
its advances in knowledge. 
Logicians in marking the steps 
pursued by the mind in accumu- 
lating and improving its knowl- 
edge have distinguished them by 
the name of operations of the 
mind. These are perception, 
judgment, reasoning and method- 
izing. As perception is the re- 
ceiving of impressions, or ideas, 
from external objects, acting 
through the medium of the sen- 
ses, it is manifest that in this 
manner alone, we derive all our 
original knowledge of the objects 
within the sphere of our acquaint- 
ance. Since therefore all men 
possess the same organs of sen- 
sation, and the student is by no 
means more conversant with the 
objects in nature than the man of 
active life, he cannot be suppo- 
sed to possess any greater stock 
of original ideas. Men of active 
and inguisitive minds, in whatev- 
er condition in’ life fortune may 
have cast their lot, are neverthe- 
less found to possess an enlarged 
and refined understanding. The 
mariner whose perilous course of 
life renders him a frequent wit- 
ness to the commotion of the el- 
ements, the artificer, whois con- 
stantly dividing and fashioning 
natural bodies, and the husband- 
man, whose mind is continually 
intent on theoperations of nature, 
are, each in his turn, men of ex- 
perience and'philosophers. Their 
knowledge is not derived from 
learned rules, neither are they 
versed in the dogmas of the 
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schoolmen, but they are phiioso- 
phers by their own innate powers, 
under the great instructress---na- 
ture. 

The business of science is to 
search out general principles, and 
and the researches of the men of 
rule, often terminate in theoretical 
speculation ; but the man in ac- 
tive life, whose rules are taken 
from the great volume of nature, 
renders them subservient to his 
interest, by continually reducing 
them to practice. Nor will this 
seem at all surprizing that men 
are learned without rules, when 
we consider that the most splen- 
did fabrics of science have been 
constructed from simpie, detach- 
ed propositions, and that many of 
the most wonderiul discoveries in 


philosophy, have owed their ori- |. 


gin to casualties, or to some 
slight hints strowed in the way of 
men who were conversant with the 
works of nature. Theknowledge 
of the connexion between cause 
and effect, and that every effect 
must have had an adequate cause, 
is as well known to the peasant, 
as to the philosopher and although 
he cannot repeat the proposition, 
he can readily draw the inference. 
Again, as judgment is the act 
of comparing ideas together and 
thereby determining their agree- 
ment or disagreement, svery sen- 
sible man may, In ordinary cases, 
form a judgment not less accurate 
than the man of science. For 
since in comparing two or more 
ideas together, we make use of 
certain intermediate ideas by 
which to measure them, nothing 
more is requisite to the man of 
common sense than a good fund 
of ideas, and if possessed of this 
he is rarely liable to mistakes in 
his decisions. 
_ Accordingly we find in com- 
mon life, that men whoare by no 











means distinguished by learning 
or science, are {nevertheless ca- 
pable of giving the most able de- 
cisions on important subjects. 

A just perception and sound 
judgment are seldom found ina 
person deficient in strength of in- 
tellect. However splendid his ac- 
quisitions may be, they are not so 
much the effects of culture, as 
the gifts of nature. 

In reasoning and in methodi- 
zing, the man of seience posses- 
ses some advantage over others 
who have not been taught system- 
atically. The art of reasoning 
is exceedingly complex, as_ well 
aS difficult of acquisition, and to 
reason ably and skilfully 1s one 
of the highest exercises of the 
human faculties. 

To constitute a profound rea- 
soner, good sense, a quick per- 
ception and readiness of inven- 
tion, together with an extensive 
knowledge of men and things are 
indispensably necessary. 

Yet with allthese quaiifications, 
aman may prove unsuccessful 
in his attempts at argumentation 
and find all his scholastic know!- 
edge insufficient to render him 
an able disputant. The truth is, 
reasoning, like every art and sci- 
ence has its practical, as well as 
speculative part, and whatever 
logicians may boast of the suffi- 
ciency of books and rules to form 
the perfect reasoner, it is practice 
alone which will raise him to any 
high degree cf excellence. 

The rules of logic, when well 
understood and skilfully applied, 
are no small auxiliaries to ingen- 
ious reasoning ; but these alone 
do not necessarily render the man 
who possesses them superior to 
others who are ignorant of them ; 
nor are they indispensible to sound 
reasoning. It is not from abstract 
rules, but from our intercourse 
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witi the living world, that perfec- 
tion in this art is obtained. 

Experience evinces, that even 
those who were the most distin- 
guished disputants in the school, 
when they have descended to the 
walks of common life, have been 
no less prone to deviate into the 
paths of error, to be involved in 
the clouds of passion, and to be 
misled by the phantoms of ima- 
gination, than the illiterate class 
who are strangers to the fastidi- 
ous definitions and rules of logi- 
cians. 

They who possess common 
sense in a competent degree, will 
discover with no other aid the fal- 
lacy of wrong reasoning. ‘They 
who are deficient in it, will not 
find a substitute in the use of a 
syllogism. 

‘To suppose that a vigorous and 
well informed mind stands in need 
of this slender aid, is no less ab- 
surd, than to imagine that the 
sturdy oak needs the support of 
the ivy which entwines it. How 
often do we find the student fresh 
from the school, elated with his 
academic attainments, and dealing 
profusely in premises, dilemmas, 
and syllogisms; who no sooner 
enters the list of disputants than 
he is confuted and foiled by a 
plain illiterate rustic. He may 
indeed play around the plain man 
with his scholastic definitions and 
technical terms, but this is a mis- 
erable subterfuge, where solid 
reasoning is wanting, and _ be- 
speaks the man a coward, who 
by any such evasion, recedes 
from the field of sober argumen- 
tation. After all our scientifical 
researches and ingenious theori- 
zing, experience teaches that 
nothing but an acquaintance with 
the living world, and its various 
characters, will enable one to dis- 
tinguish himself on the great the- 














atre of action. Man is a crea- 
ture of imitation, and is ever 
more strongly influenced by ex- 
ample than by precept. 

Hence by an acquaintance with 
men of sense, and with those 
books in which sound and ingen- 
ius reasoning predominates, a 
man may acquire the art of rea- 
soning ably, and even syllogisti- 
cally, although he may never have 
heard of such things as major 
and minor propositions, of predi- 
cates and postulates, and many 
other logical appellations. We 
find even the illiterate, who have 
spent their lives in constant ac- 
tion, possessing an extensive 
knowledge of things, and a most 
accurate method of judging of 
them, a knowledge and a method 
which the cultivated, but inexpe- 
rienced reasoner can seldom at- 
tain. 

One of the chief ‘advantages 
which the bookish man _ posses- 
ses over the greater part of the 
commonalty, is in my apprehen- 
sion, a knowledge of definitions. 
To understand the meaning of 
terms, is the foundation of cor- 
rect knowledge, since we cannot 
apprehend the ideas of another, 
whose phraseology is to us unin- 
telligible. The literary world, 
when either writing or conver- 
sing on scientifical subjects, find 
it convenient and often indispen- 
sible, to use learned and technic- 
alterms. Without a knowledge 
of these, the illiterate are in a 
great degree excluded froma par- 
ticipation in many ingenious pro- 
ductions. Nor are they less lia- 
ble to the impositions of the nu- 
merous scribblers, who through a 
spirit of mere pedantry and os- 
tentation, dress up their sheer 
fustian, with the most pompous 
and sonorous language. ‘This is 
by many made a subject of com- 
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plaint, that the learned choose to 
express their ideas in such per- 
plexing and unintelligible terms, 
which they assert to be a matter 
of design, rather than of conven- 
iency intended to obscure the 
path to knowledge, and to keepa 
part of mankind in ignorance. 
Whether there are not those, a- 
gainst whom this may be justly 
alledged, 1 shall not assume the 
province of determining, but to 
say that this is the design of the 
generality of authors, is an asser- 
tion both ungenerous and maley- 
olent. 

Among the disadvantages to 
which the illiterate are liable, in 
eonsequence of their ignorance 
of definitions, this is not the least, 
that they are incapable of distin- 
guishing the genuine from the 
spurious, mistaking pomp of lan- 
guage for profundity of know- 
ledge. ‘They are often imduced 
to believe that some ingenious 
and brilliant sentiments lie con- 
cealed under specious titles and 
pompous expressions, which, on 
account of their inexplicableness, 
carry an air of mystery,and strike 
the mind with peculiar gravity 
and sublimity. As they have not 
learned systematically, nor have 
been accustomed to methodise 
their knowledge, although their 
information may be by no means 
circumscribed, they cannot make 
a proper classification of their 
ideas, nor determine under what 
department of knowledge any 
particular subject ought to be ar- 
ranged. We often hear persons 
of improved understanding, but 
ignorant of definitions, seriously 
ask, what is meant by moral phi- 
losophy and logic? when at the 
same time they can converse ably 
and reason judiciously on those 
very subjects which these scien- 
ces professedly teach. And not 








unfrequently when tie meaning 
of the terms is explained, these 
very persons are found to possess 
more extensive views of the max- 
ims, a more thorough knowledge 
of the practical rules, belonging 
to these sciences, than those of 
whom they make the enquiry. 
In this manner, many have, per- 
haps all their lives, yielded 
the palm of superiority to those 
who were their tnferiors in real 
knowledge, and who, by frequent- 
ly introducing their learned and 
technical language, have amused 
them with an empty sound of 
words. Numbers there are who, 
unable to penetrate the veil of 
mystery in which they imagine 
science to be enveloped, suppese 
that a liberal education is capable 
of changing the very nature of 
man, and of conferring almost 
the power of working miracles. 
That passing through a public 
seminary renders one acquainted 
with objects which have no exist- 
ence in nature, but the knowledge 
of which can be obtained through 
the all-producing medium of 
philosophy. How often is it re- 
marked as a matter of astonish- 
ment, by the vulgar, that colle- 
gians do not differ essentially 
from other men, that they speak, 
act, and subsist, and are subject 
to the common lot of humanity. 
They expect to see us metamor- 
phosed in all our looks, to lose 
the features of men, and to be- 
come such as Horace said he was 
when he that instant felt a rough 
skin settling on his ankles, and all 
upwards he was transformed into 
a white bird. They wonder we 
dont talk of something before un- 
heard of, of objects in nature, in- 
capable of being discerned with- 
out some new organs of percep- 
tion, of things so concealed as to 
lie beyond the reach of murtal 
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view, and not within the bounds minds capable indeed of receiv- 
of human comprehension—not ing impressions, but they can no 
unlike the abstract ideas of Mr., more recollect them than they 
Locke, or the occult qualities, | can gather up water which is spilt 
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abstract entities and substantial 
forms of Aristotle. 


Finally, whoever is possessed | 
of sound learning and true sci- | 


ence, it matters not when, or 
where, he may have obtained it, 


° . | 
let him be esteemed according to 


his merit, and he who is destitute 
of it, let not honorary titles nor) 
academical diplomas furnish any ! 
pretensions for arrogating to him- | 
self the character of a learned 


man. While some ignorantly | of a great memory. 


imagine that learning possesses a | 
sort of magic power, and others | 
decry all science, together with | 
its votaries, the true scholar, by 
viewing the real limits and extent 
to which the human powers are 
capable of progressing, may learn 
at least how little can be known, 
and will be less prone to overrate 
his own attainments, or to des- 
pond because he cannot fathom 
infinity. 

Forming a just estimate of the 
importance of knowledge, and 
possessing a consciousness of his 
own superior eminence, he may 
pity the ignorance and despise 
the invectives of the illiterate 
vulgar. 

— + eo 
The Essayist. 
No. 1X. 


NO quality of the mind more 
frequently occasions a dij 
among men, than memor e 


power of retaining and prompt- 
ly calling into use our ideas, ex- 
ists in degrees, as numerous as 
the rational beings in the world. 
There are some, whose minds 
appear to be naturally suscepti- 
ble and retentive; others make 
their minds so, by attention and 
habit; and others naturally weak 
and habitually negligent, have 















on the ground. 

Of these classes of men the 
first has an inestimable advantage 
in the attainment of knowledge. 
Yet those who rank under it are 
not, universally, pre-eminent in 
their abilities. For the existence 


of this truth two reasons may be 


given, neither of which is with- 
out exceptions, but both of which 
will, perhaps, comprehend all 
| possible cases of misimprovement 
This quali- 
ity may be incompatible with a 
good judgment; or, those who 
possess it may engage so warmly 
in pursuing learning, (from the 
ease with which they acquire it) 
as not to give themselves time 
for its digestion. Instances illus- 
trating this position occur to me. 

There is a man now living in 
this state, who can describe indi- 
viduals whom he never saw but 
once in his life, (and then, seve- 
ral years ago) by the buttons 
which they wore on their clothes. 
After travelling a road he ean tel! 
you the situation of stones, of 
trees, and the construction of all 
the littie bridges which he has 
passed. Yet this same man can 
hear a sermon or read a book and 
retain no more of them than any 
other person would. 


Maghiabecchi of Florence had 
anextraordinary memory. When 
he had read an author, he could 
tell how he treated the sub- 
ject, what were his divisions, and 
the particulars which he ranged 
uncer each. He would even 


quote any passage in the words 
of it, and when he was consulted 
by learned men, as he frequentl, 
was, he would tell them the book 
and the page in which they might 
find what they were locking fer. 
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So accurate was he in this res- 
pect, that his friends called him 
the “ Universal Index.” Being 
asked by the Grand Duke Cosmo 
III. (whose librarian he was) 
where a certain very valuable 
book might be found, he replied 


’ that there was but one copy in 


the world, and that was in the 
library at Constantinople, the se- 
venth on the second shelf at the 
right hand of the entrance. He 
was so voracious of literary food, 
thatthough he had access to three 
magnificent libraries, he was nev- 
er satisfied. During the latter 
years of his life he used to read 
only the table of contents and 
chief heads, of such books as he 
could lay his hands on, and then 
he would forever know the sub- 
stance of what they contained. 
But this Magliabecchi, with such 
a memory, with such extensive 
reading, and though he lived to 
the great age of 81 years, never 
enlarged the bounds of science, 
or made one serious effort to- 
wards the improvement of man- 
kind. 

Blessed with such a memory 
as this, and with a good judgment, 
what might not the professional 
man accomplish. The divine 
might collect together all the 


heathen systems of philosophy, ' 

° 
trace and attribute them as much | 
as he ought to an early revelation, | 


become thoroughly versed in an- 
tiquity, and throw light upon ma- 
ny dark points of our religion. 
The physician might remember 
the various modes of treatment 
prescribed in medical books, the 
virtues of all the drugs and medi- 
caments of which he ever read, 
and, when called upon, apply his 
learning with unparalleled effica- 
cy. The lawyer might explain 
the law on any subject, settle the 
most doubtful questions, and bear 


down all opposition which quib- 











ae 


bling and sophistry so often make 
to justice. Of the truth of this 
remark there are two eminent ex- 
amples, in countries where law 
is most respected and best known. 
Erskine, the greatest lawyer in 
England, and Parsons, probably 
the greatest in the United States, 
have memories uncommonly re- 
tentive. [ To be continued. | 
—— +a 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE LITERARY 
CABINET. 


GENTLEMEN, 


IN compliance with the re- 
quest of W. X. Y. in No. 9. p. 70. 
of the Cabinet, I will endeavour 
to analyse his syllogism, and point 
out to him the incorrectness of 
its construction. 

In syllogisms like that which 
he has given, the major is always 
a disjunctive proposition, which 
affirms that one, and ézt one, of 
the several fredicates enumera- 
ted, belongs to the sudject; the 
minor either joins one of the pre- 
dicates to the subject, in which 
case the conclusion rejects all the 
others ; or it disjoins all the pre- 
dicates but one, and ‘his of course, 
the conclusion must establish. 

With these principles in view 
the analysis will not be difficult. 

Major proposition, “It rains or 
it does not rain.” With-z¢, the 
subject of this proposition, one 
of the predicates, raining or not 
raining, is affirmed to agree. The 
minor, “it does not rain,” joins 
wifghe subject the latter predi- 
cf he major, Viz. ot raining. 
Therefore, according to the rule 
laid down above, the conclusion 
must reject the former predicate, 
viz. raining, and stand thus, 
“therefore it does not rain.” 

Syllogism corrected. 
It either rains, or docs not rain. 
It does not rain ; 
Therefore it docs net rain. 
Locke. 























